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Our Trade With 
Foreign Nations 


European Countries Say We Are 
Making It Hard for Them 


to Earn More Dollars 


AST the United States sold 
more than 15 billion dollars’ worth 

of goods to other countries. Among 
our biggest exports were machinery, 


vear 


grains, chemicals, automobiles, cotton, 
and textiles. 

At the same time we bought almost 
11 billion dollars’ worth of goods from 
other lands. Our largest imports in- 
coffee, rubber, sugar, 
copper, tin, paper, and oil. 

On the surface, these figures would 
seem to 


cluded wool, 


indicate a favorable trade 
picture. Our sales exceeded our pur- 
chases by some 4 billion dollars. The 
products of our farms, factories, and 
filled needs many 
nations overseas. Our abroad 
helped keep American factories run- 
ning full time, and meant a continued 
high standard of for ‘U. 8. 
workers. 


mines urgent for 


sales 


living 


However, the picture may not be so 
bright as it seems at first glance. Some 
economists think that the big excess 
of sales over purchases is an unhealthy 
situation. Several of our European 
allies are greatly disturbed about a 
recent trend in U. S. trade policies. 
They that trade 
creeping upward and are threatening 
to have serious effects on all countries 


say barriers are 


that depend on foreign commerce for 
their prosperity. 


What are these barriers to trade? 


They are devices which cut down 
the amount of trade among nations. 
(Concluded on pages 6 and 7) 
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MR. ATOM’S OFFICE: Headquarters of the Atomic Energy Commission in Washington, lighted at night for security 


Advances in the Atomic Age 


Steady Progress Is Being Made in Developing the Atom’s Power for Mili- 


tary and Civilian Uses. 


EVERAL 


diers and 


American sol- 
Marines know how it 
feels to be the burst of an 
atomic bomb. In Nevada this spring, 
sizable units of our ground forces have 
viewed test explosions from near-by 
and have then made mock 
attacks across an area seared by the 


thousand 


close to 


trenches, 


blasts. 

The large units in 
recent Nevada tests has been part of 
our government’s big effort to work 
out effective methods of employing 
atomic weapons on the battlefield, close 
A few vears 
regarded 


use of troop 


to our own front lines. 
ago, the atom bomb 
mainly as a weapon for destroying in- 
dustrial cities, supply centers, and the 
like. Now it is also being developed 
for use against enemy combat troops. 


was 


The bombs which were set off near 


Army and Marine units in Nevada 


were dropped from airplanes. Such 
probably put into 
actual battlefield use in case of all-out 
war. In addition, we are likely to 
employ artillery shells, fired 
from large guns. The general public 
does not know exactly how much prog- 
made in the de- 
atomic artillery, al- 
though the gun itself has already been 
tested with 
It is said to 


bombs would . be 


atomic 


nation has 


velopment of 


ress our 


produced and has been 
non-atomic ammunition. 
weigh about 75 tons. 
Atomic artillery, and atom bombs 
for battlefield use, would give U. S. 
ground forces a tremendous advantage 


over an enemy that lacked such mis- 


siles. These weapons should enable 
our troops, even if outnumbered, to 
stand their ground against attack. 


Russia and her satellites have great 
masses of soldiers to throw against the 





OU can tella 

great deal about 
a person by the 
things he laughs at. 
Many, for example, 
laugh at the mis- 
fortunes of others. 
An accident, even though painful, is 
often regarded as quite amusing by ob- 
servers. And there are people who 
think it is very funny to make biting, 
sarcastic remarks. Their wit has a hard 
edge. Frequently it hurts those at whom 
it is directed. 

One who uses his wits to hurt feel- 
ings or to cause discomfort, or one 
who enjoys seeing others in difficult 
situations, has in him a streak of cruelty. 
It is revealed by his jokes, his conver- 
sation, his laughter. It disfigures his 
personality, makes enemies of those 
who bear the brunt of his “wit,” and 
loses the respect of those who are pres- 
ent when his barbed tongue inflicts 
wounds upon its victims. 





Walter E. Myer 





It is a pity that humor should be 
perverted to such uses. Humor at its 
best is a saving grace. It helps us 
through many difficulties. It makes life 
pleasant and happy. 

But humor at its best is kindly. A 
person with a fine sense of humor sees 
amusing angles to the most serious 
problems. He is frequently finding 
something to smile about; frequently 
suggesting something surprising or ri- 
diculous, and doing so in such a way 
as to give everyone a laugh and to 
give no one pain. 

That was the sort of humor Abraham 
Lincoln had. It carried him and his 
associates through many trying hours. 
It is the kind which all should try to 
develop. 

A world without humor would be a 
dull place, and an individual without 
a sense of humor misses the greatest 
joys which life affords. But a sense 
of humor should develop along with 
one’s other appreciations. It may be 


What Do You Think Is Funny? 
By Walter E. Myer 


expected to change as one proceeds with 
his education and becomes more mature. 

One trouble with our humor may be 
that we overwork it. No one can be 
funny all the time, and no one should 
try to be. The difficulty here can be 
seen in the efforts of radio and TV 
comedians who strive to be funny only 
once a week during a relatively short 
program. As anyone who has listened 
to them knows, the efforts of these 
highly paid professionals are not always 
successful, though they have worked 
an entire week to produce a half-hour 
show. 

Humor in moderation, humor that is 
discriminating, kindly, and considerate 
—humor of that kind may well be prac- 
ticed and appreciated. It should be 
cultivated by everyone. This is an art 
which may be acquired by any intelli- 
gent and ‘sensitive person. 

A person’s sense of humor, good or 
bad, is one of the major distinguishing 
marks of his personality. 


International Control Still Presents Problems. 


western nations’ defense lines in case 
of a European conflict. But if Moscow 
knows that we can blanket her attack- 
ing forces with deadly atomic blasts, 
shet may not start a 
unless she can develop atomic bombs 


new war—not 
and shells as effective as ours. 

Uncle Sam is putting a wide variety 
of weapons into his atomic 
The artillery shells and battlefield 
bombs will be comparatively small, as 
Other 
which we already possess, have several 


arsenal. 


atomic weapons go. bombs, 
times the destructive power of those 
which were employed against Japan in 
World War II. 


These, carried by our largest planes, 


the closing days of 


can be used to wreck an enemy’s in- 
The still ter- 
rible hydrogen bomb is, according to 
some observers, likely to be tested this 
year. 
Our 
dropped 


dustrial centers. more 


bombs can be delivered and 

land-based or 
The U. S. Navy 
says that aircraft which operate from 
take atom 
any spot on earth that is within 600 
or 700 miles of where a carrier can go. 

The making of bombs and shells is 
not the only purpose for which U. S. 


defense 


from either 


carrier-based planes. 


its carriers can bombs to 


forces using atomic 
energy. Work is already well advanced 
on the development of submarines and 
airplanes that will be driven by atom 
Our first atomic submarine 
may be launched as early as next year, 
and the Navy hopes to be operating an 
atom-driven aircraft carrier by 1960. 

How will an atomic engine for a ship 
or an airplane work, and what will be 
its advantages? Our description won't 
enable you to go out and build one, but 
it may give a better understanding of 
what the nation’s atomic scientists and 
engineers are doing. 


are 


power. 


An atomic engine gets its power 
from what might be called a 
acting bomb.” 


“slow- 
When a plutonium or 
uranium bomb explodes, the sudden 
atomic reaction produces heat in a 
searing flash. This heat-producing 
(Concluded on page 2) 
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THE FACE of an atomic reactor, or pile, at Brookhaven National Laboratory 


on Long Island, New York. 
wall into the reactor. 


Uranium metal is loaded through the holes of the 
It’s a first step in the atomic energy process. 


Atomic Enterprises 


(Concluded from page 1) 


process can also be made to occur 
slow! a device known as a reactor 
or p The reactor is generally a 
Sting if atomic “fuel’—uranium or 
pluto m chunks—embedded in car- 
bon or certain other substances 

When used in a pile, atomic fuel 


vields steady heat over a long period 
of time. This heat can be employed to 
venerate steam, just as can that of a 


ace. The ofher 


hich are generated can drive 


coal) furt steam or 





vapors W 
turbines and engines, so as to propel 
ships and planes, and to perform othe) 
tasks. 

A ship, submarine, or plane, driven 
by atomic power, would practically 
need to refuel A 
uranium can do possibly as much work 


never pound of 
as can 21. million pounds of coal. It 
could furnish enough power to take a 
big airplane many times around the 
world, whereas our large bombers now 
use nearly a thousand gallons of gaso- 
Fuel 
limits on the range of 
With 
the coming of the atomic engine, such 


line per hour. requirements 


place strict 
present-day planes and ships. 
limits will virtually disappear. 

Scientists expect the atomic engine 
to furnish power at a tremendous rate. 
Navy officials predict that atomic sub- 
marines will travel at far greater 
speeds than do today’s undersea craft. 
planes, bombs, 


Submarines, ships, 


and artillery—our defense forces are 


using the atom, or preparing to use it, 


in all of these. There seems to be 
considerable progress all along the 
line But the vital question is this: 
Are we keeping far enough ahead of 


the atomic race, that she 


Russia 
will be afraid to launch a world war? 

Although a definite 
possible, it does seem that we hold a 
the Soviets. Ob- 


answer is not 
strong lead over 
welieve that we 
bombs than the Russians 


servers 


have a great 
many more 
possess, and that we are ahead of 


Moscow 


program 


other parts of our atomic 


s view gets considerable 





from the fact that we have 


support 


conducted far more test explosions 
than have the Russians. 

The Soviet Union may be having a 
time finding adequate supplies of 
atomic raw material—ura- 
We, on the other hand, have 


to fairly rich deposits in Africa, 





Canada, and our own western states. 

America’s atomic industry is a vast 
At the beginning of this 
year it employed approximately 120,- 


enterprise 


000 people, and its installations used 
about 3,000 square miles of land. It 
consumes about as much electricity as 
does the whole city of New York. Plans 
are under way, moreover, to step up 
our atomic program far beyond its 
current size. 


Race Continues 


So long as the present world tension 
continues, we must work hard to stay 
ahead in the atomic arms race. But it 
would be a great blessing for the 
United States, for Russia, and for 
every other nation if some means of 
limiting all armaments 
otherwise 


atomic and 
could be found. 

Our country wants the United Na- 
tions to set up a disarmament plan 
which would provide for: (1) a UN 
of all weapons—atomic and 
country by country; (2) 
international agreement on how much 
each nation should disarm; and (3) 
actual disarmament, coupled with a 
international inspection 


“census” 


non-atomic 


continuing 


system to make sure that all the coun- 
tries keep their agreements. 

A great many nations favor this 
plan, but Russia opposes it in certain 
In the first place, she ap- 
parently wants limits put on the activi- 
ties of international disarmament in- 
spectors. 


respects. 


Also, she seems far more 
interested in limiting or abolishing 
atomic weapons than in reducing other 
kinds of arms. It is generally believed 
that she lags behind in the atomic race, 
but she is ahead in some other fields. 
Under these conditions, it is natural 
that Russia would be most interested 
in restricting atomic weapons. 

The United States does not want 
any disarmament program that is not 
backed by a foolproof inspection sys- 
tem. Moreover, we do not want to 
give up or weaken our most fearsome 
Wweapons—our atomic arms—unless 
the Russians reduce their powerful air 
force and their massive ground armies. 

If the danger of world war even- 
tually subsides, if the nations reach an 
agreement to limit their arms, and if 
we can end our great atomic race with 
the Soviet Union, then we can turn 
our attention to harnessing the atom 
for non-military uses. 

Atomic energy’s 
bilities are limitless. 


peacetime 
We have already 
seen how atomic engines will soon be 


possi- 


driving aircraft carriers, submarines, 
and bombers. In the more distant 
future, they may propel commercial 
ships, airliners, and trains. In some 
areas, they may also furnish the power 
that turns electric generators to light 
Some elec- 
tricity is already being produced ex- 
perimentally from the atom. 

There is one non-military atomic 
project that has already brought ex- 
tensive benefits to mankind. It in- 
volves the production and use of radio- 


cities and run factories. 


active isotopes—substances which have 
been treated in an atomic laboratory 
so that they give off rays. ; 
“Radioisotopes” can be made from 
such elements as phosphorus, iodine, 
carbon, sulphur, zine, and iron. Scien- 
tists have known about these isotopes, 
and have been able to make them in 
extremely small quantities, for a long 
time. But not until our nation’s 
atomic energy program got into opera- 
tion did the ray-producing substances 
become plentiful enough to serve as 
major tools in scientific research. At 
present our great atomic laboratories, 
such as the one at Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see, can furnish a variety of them. 


Radioisotopes are used in the treat- 
ment of cancer and several other dis- 
They serve as tools, moreover, 
Since a 


eases. 
in countless research jobs. 
radioisotope emits rays, its presence 
anywhere can be detected by instru- 
ments. This makes it useful as a 
“tracer It can be placed in the 
human body, in an animal, in the soil 
around growing plants, or in manu- 
factured substances, and kept under 
observation. 


ae 


An Example 


Suppose a manufacturing company 
wants to test the durability of some 
machine part. It can mix a radioiso- 
tope into the metal of which the item 
is made. Then, after the piece has 
been used for some time, instrument 
tests are conducted to see how much 
radioactive metal has rubbed off onto 
adjoining machine parts, or how much 
has been carried away by lubricating 
oils. 

Isotopes are being used in more than 
600 American organizations and insti- 
tutions, including univer- 
sities, and 


hospitals, 
business corporations. 
Scientists in over 30 foreign countries, 
too, are obtaining these magic sub- 
stances from our atomic 
workshops 

Atomic energy development in the 
United States, for both military and 
civilian purposes, is under control of 
five-man Atomic 

(AEC), headed 
This group super- 


nation’s 


the government's 
Energy Commission 
by Gordon Dean. 
vises research and development proj- 
ects at several hundred establishments, 
scattered throughout the United 
States. These establishments include 
colleges, clinics, and industrial labora- 
tories. They also include big govern- 
ment-owned installations such as the 
Oak Ridge laboratory, in Tennessee; 
the Hanford plutonium works, in the 
state of Washington; the Argonne re- 
search center, at Chicago; the Los 
Alamos weapons development center, 
in New Mexico; and the Brookhaven 
research laboratory, in the state of 
New York. 

Universities and private business 
firms do most of the actual work on 
our nation’s atomic energy projects, 
operating under agreements they have 
made with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Of the approximately 120,000 


Americans who were working on 


atomic energy projects at the begin- 
ning of 1952, fewer than 6,000 worked 
directly for the AEC. 
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AN ATOMIC-POWERED SUBMARINE (something like the one shown in this drawing) and an atomic airplane are 
They will be able to travel vast distances without refueling. 


being developed for our Armed Forces. 
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THERE’ 


uranium. 


S A BOOM for miners in the desert areas of Colorado, Utah, Arizona, 
and New Mexico just now. 


The miners are seeking the precious atomic metal, 
The men above are looking at a piece of uranium found in Colorado. 


w ‘ 


ATOM FARMING. In Georgia, experiments have been carried on with atomic 


materials to determine the best ways of using fertilizers. 


The tractor is equipped 


with a special hopper to spread radioactive phosphorus fertilizer over a field. 


wide 


THE ATOM IN MEDICINE. This machine is using a newly developed atomic 


energy product for treatment of cancer. 


radium. 


The new product is more powerful than 
Many other medical uses for atomic energy radiations are being found. 








Science in the News 








A huge new telescope is being 
built on Mount Hamilton in California. 
When it’s completed, California can 
boast that it has the three largest tele- 
scopes in the world. The other giants 
are located on Mount Palomar 
Mount Wilson. 

Although the Mount Hamilton tele- 
scope may not be completed for several 


and 


years, astronomers are already plan- 
they will The 
scientists hope to make California’s 
three team. 
Each will have a special job to do. If 
necessary, the three telescopes may all 
be put to solving one big 
problem. Astronomers that the 
Mount Hamilton telescope may make 


it possible to see 5,500 billion billion 


ning on how use it. 


powerful telescopes a 


work in 
say 


miles into the heavens! 


The water in the Great Lakes is 
four feet higher than it should be! 
The rising water is threatening foun- 
dations of homes and buildings along 
the shore. It is interfering with water 
mains and washing away good soil. 

not why the 
the Lakes is 
rapidly. experts 


Scientists sure 


are 
level of Great 


Some 


water 
changing so 
believe that heavy rains over the past 
year have raised the lakes. 

Many of them also think the shore 
being changed by another 
They report that the earth’s 


lines are 
process. 

Over a long period 
of time, the land north east of 
the Great Lakes has been /ifting. The 
land south of the lakes, on 
the other hand, is sinking. Little by 
little the tilting is causing the shore 


surface is tilting. 
and 


west and 


line of all the Great Lakes to change 

People on both the Canadian and 
American side of the lakes want some- 
thing done to stop the destruction 
Most of them that the 
nations must get together and decide 
what steps should be taken to control 


insist two 


the brimming lakes 


The Key deer is not only America’s 
smallest deer, but 
The tiny deer once roamed the 
But the 
little animals may not be around much 
longer. There are only about 40 of 
the white-tailed deer left. 

The animals are about 26 inches tall, 


also one of its 
rarest. 


Florida Keys in great herds. 


and they weigh from 25 to 35 pounds 
each when fully The deer 
look like small collie dogs, while the 
fawns are about the size of cottontail 
The Key deer is the shyest 
of all deer, as well as the tiniest. 

At present, the 
animal's worst enemy. Large numbers 
of the have killed during 
recent years on the overseas highway 
which links Key West to the mainland. 
forest 


grown. 


rabbits. 


automobile is ‘he 


deer been 


Hunters, crocodiles, fires, and 
hurricanes have destroyed the deer, 
too. 

Last the National Wildlife 
Federation began a drive to save the 
Money has 
been set aside to build fences along the 


month, 
few remaining Key deer. 
highway so the animals can’t run into 


the road. 
to keep hunters away 


An officer will be on guard 
The federation 
hopes to save America’s tiniest deer 
from being wiped out altogether 
—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 








Our Read 


ers Say-— 








In our economics class, we carefully 
discussed the question of whether or 
not 18-year-olds should be allowed to 
vote. We do not agree with the slogan, 
“Old enough to fight—old enough to 
vote.” We feel that 18-yvear-olds are 
frequently high-spirited 
want to fight, but seldom 
enough to vote intelligently. 

INDUSTRIAL CLASS, 
William Penn Senior High School, 
York, Pennsylvania 


enough to 
mature 


* 


Why can’t we vote at 18? Many of 
us have to pay taxes and we are being 
asked to fight for our country; there- 
fore, we should have a voice in our 
government’s policies. 

JEAN HARSANY, 
Oak Hill, West Virginia 
* 


I strongly disagree with those 
people who say we are spending too 
much money on overseas aid. I agree 
with Mr. Hoffman when he says, “In- 
stead of speaking of ‘foreign aid,’ we 
should be speaking of world invest- 
ments.” These investments will 
crease our security in the 
come. IRENE DIONNE, 

Norwich, Connecticut 


in- 
years to 


* 


This Presidential election year, we 
are holding mock nominating conven- 
tions involving both parties. In pre- 
paring for these meetings, we have 
drawn heavily on materials printed in 


Your articles on Presi- 
their life histories, 


accomplishments, 


your paper. 
dential candidates 
political 


and the arguments for and against the 


aims and 
candidates, have been of great help to 
us in making our project a success. 
DEAN E. SHELDON, JR., 
Sandusky, Ohio 


* 


I believe President Truman was jus- 
tified in seizing the steel industries 
After all, the Chief Executive had to 
strike 
which would have dangerously slowed 


act to avert a long drawn-out 


down our defense effort. 
SALLY SMITH, 
Great Falls, Montana 


* 


President Truman’s seizure of the 
nation’s steel mills is uncalled for. I 
think he should the Taft- 


Hartley law, rather than government 


have used 


seizure, as a means of settling the steel 
Roy M. PARKER, 
Montrose, Michigan 


dispute 


* 


I think the United States is doing 
the right thing in its efforts to settle 
the quarrel over Trieste between Yugo- 
slavia and Italy. 
country’s views, 


By favoring neither 
but by urging bot} 
lands to solve the problem, we are 
avoiding a possible dangerous conflict 
in this part of the globe 

BERTRAND, 
Wisconsin 


GARY 
Antigo, 
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The Story of the 


Atomic Energy Chief 


Gordon Dean, 


Atomic 


the 


has a 


Chairman of 
Energy Commission, 


big job on his hands. Besides help- 
ing our armed forces develop atomic 
weapons, his organization directs ex- 
periments to find new ways of using 


atomic power in industry and medi- 
cine. 

Born 46 years ago in Seattle, Wash- 
Dean After 
worked 


and 


ington, studied law. 
from 


time in a 


yraduating college, he 


for a law office, also 


taught in law schools for a few years. 


Before he was 30, the Department of 





GORDON DEAN, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


The com- 


mission oversees atomic development 


programs. 
Justice called him to Washington to 
important job. 

During World War II, Dean joined 


ake an 


the Navy as an intelligence officer, 
and later he went on sea duty. At 
war's end, he was asked to go to Ger- 
many to help try the Nazi war crimi- 


the 
home 


nal After 
return to his 


trial, he decided to 


in California to 


teach law once more 

The government, however, quickly 
called Dean back into service. Presi- 
dent Truman asked him to serve on 
ithe Atomic Energy Commission in 


1949, and a year later the Chief Ex- 
ecutive named Dean as the AEC’s 
chairman 
Lawmakers Speak 

“If vou had the magic power to pass 
one bill, what would it be?’ How 
would you answer this question if 
vou were a congressman? When T/ 


Week magazine tried the question on 
some leading members of Congress, 
the lawmakers made these and othe 


sugyestions 
Democratic Senator Paul 
of Illinois, 
the budget” 
" 


Douglas, 


favored a law “to control 
by reducing expenditures 


and boosting taxes 

New York’s Republican Represent- 
ative Jacob Javits sugyested that we 
ypen our doors to some 500,000 for- 
eigners, to be selected on the basis of 
their skill and usefulness to our 
country 


Democratic Senator Estes Kefauver, 


of Tennessee, proposed a measure to 


vive each individual additional rights 


to defend himself when accused of 


dislovalty or of other wrongful acts. 


Republican Senator Irving Ives, of 
New York, favored a federal law 
ing all Americans 


yvardless of 


wiv- 
equal rights, re- 


race, religion, color, or 


plac e of birth. 





Georgia’s Democratic Representa- 
tive Carl Vinson wanted quick action 
on a universal military training pro- 
yram for the nation’s young men. 

Republican Senator Karl Mundt, of 
South Dakota, suggested that we set 
up a strong world police force to help 
the United Nations keep peace around 
the globe. 


Sorry, No Potatoes 


“This is the third week in a row 
that your potato bin has been empty. 
When can I potatoes?” 
Grocers across the country have been 
these 
housewives 


get some 
from 
who have been 
within 
According to there 
least two big reasons for this 
They are: (1) Bad weather 
spoiled part of last year’s crop; and 


hearing words angry 
unable to 
weeks. 


yet potatoes recent 


farm leaders, 
are at 
shortage. 
(2) the government is no longer buy- 
ing up the farmers’ surplus potatoes 

thus farmers planting 
only as much of the crop as they feel 


many are 


certain can be sold in the regular 
market 
Farm officials now tell us that the 


shortage may be eased a little in two 
or three weeks, when the spring crops 
Nevertheless, they 


be able to get as 


are harvested. 
Warn, Wwe may not 
many potatoes as we 


the outlook 


isually do be- 


cause is still uncertain. 


Austrian Visitor 


Austria 
settlement and independence 
ever since the close of World War II 


has been waiting for a 


peace 


in 1945. Though the little European 
country has its own national govern- 
ment, with some powers over home 
affairs, it is still an occupied land. 
American, British, French, and Rus- 
ian troops are stationed in various 


parts of the country. Unlike Germany, 
divided 


democratic and Soviet 


however, Austria is not into 


separate zones 
it is united under one government. 
Now, Leopold Fig!, Aus- 
government for He 
is visiting the United States in 


head of 
the 


tria’s 


past 
vears, 
an effort to speed up a peace settle- 
Thus far, in- 


ment for his country. 


for Austria has been held 


dependence 


More than 1,300 kinds of cheese were tested. 


Week 








WOMEN CAN DO IT. One of every four students at Boeing Airplane Com- 


pany’s drafting school is a woman. 


The company set up the schoo! in 


Seattle, 


Washington, to train helpers needed in the hard job of drawing aircraft blueprints. 


Russia’s stalling on a final 


Austrian 


up by 
treaty. 

“Poldi” to 
sup- 
The 
energetic 
fighter against communism. “You can 
put you want to,” he 
tells 
denounces Soviet aims in 


Known affectionately as 
his people, Figl is sa 
ported by 8 out of 10 A 


50-vear-old 


id to be 
strians. 


leader is) an 


me in jail if 
Russian officials as he publicly 
Europe. 
The son of a farmer, Fig] was jailed 
for anti-Nazi activities when Germany 
took Austria in After 
spending about 6 German 
prisons, he became active in his coun- 
try’s postwar political life. He 
asked by his people to head the Aus- 
trian government in November 1945. 


over 1938, 


years in 


Was 


Easier Credit 


Once again merchants can advertise 
television 
other items for sale at 
dollar down, 
The Federal 
ernment body 


and 
terms of “A 
dollar a week.” 


refrigerators, sets, 
and a 


Reserve Board—a_ gov- 


Which supervises our 


money policies—has lifted all govern- 
household 


other 


ment credit regulations on 


automobiles, and such 


goods, 
products. 
Under a former rule, known as Reg- 





NITED PRE 
WHEELS OF CHEESE. The 100-pound wheels are being rolled into a restau- 
rant in Munich, Germany, for tasting-tests at an agricultural society meeting. 


Could your taster take it? 


ulation W, a person buying me ap- 
pliances had to pay down 15 per cent 
of the item’s cost, and pay off his 
entire bill in 18 months. Moreover, 
it took a down payment of cne third 
of the total cost to buy a car, with 
the balance to be paid off in 1S months. 

The Federal Reserve Board says 
credit restrictions are not needed at 


this time because 


plentiful 


most yoods are in 
the 
agency declares, it may be forced to 


supply. Nevertheless 


curbs on 


restore installment ving 
should the demand for goods become 
greater than our supply. 

‘ 
Fair Trade Bills 

Forty-five states have what are 
known as Fair Trade rules. These 


are for the purpose of preventing ‘“un- 
fair” price competition among busi- 
ness firms. 


Now, Congress is considering bills 


to strengthen these trade laws that 
manufacturers in “Fair Trade” states 
could) prevent their goods trom_ be- 
ing sold in stores below a certain price. 


The purpose of these measures is to 
keep certain retailers from 
hurt their competitors by 1 


trying to 
tting ex- 
tremely low price tags on some items. 

Those who 
tend: “Unless 


favor such action 
the small 
protected by special laws, big concerns 
may him out of business by 
price-cutting tactics. Moreover, the 
buying public is often led a-trav by 
merchants who mark down prices on 
a very few items, while keeping regu- 
lar prices on their other goods.” 
Opponents of the “Fair Trade” bills 
now before Congress argue: ‘‘Price- 
fixing by manufacturers is not in line 
with our free enterprise system which 


con- 


1 .a 
retailer 1S 


drive 


is based on competition amony sellers. 
Besides, such action would only bene- 
fit certain groups that want insure 


high profits for themselves, reyardless 


of the cost to the consumers. 


School of the Air 


In an _ isolated 
inside the island continent of Aus- 
tralia, a teen-age student listens to 
his English lesson and discusses the 
day’s work with his teacher. Hun- 
dreds of miles away, another pupil 
listens to, and takes part in the same 
lesson. These students are among the 
300 or more boys and girls who at- 


ranch house, deep 
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School of 


own homes. 


tend Australia’s the Air 
while in their 
Scattered 


there 


where 
avail- 


over wide areas 
are no school buildings 
able, School of the Air pupils get to 
know their teachers and one another 
only by voice. The students have two- 
way radio sets through which they can 
listen to regular school 
ask questions, and receive answers. 

Adults also take part in 
unique 


broadcasts, 


Australia’s 
educational plan which offers 
languages, music, social 
other subjects. 


courses in 
studies, and many 


Flood Insurance 


When another disaster strikes, sim- 
ilar to the dev spring 


of this year, the flood victims will be 


astating floods 
able to collect for their losses if Presi- 
dent Truman has his way. The Chief 
Executive wants Congress to 
a 1'%-billion-dollar flood 
plan. 


set up 


insurance 


Under the President’s proposal, any- 
unable to insurance 
from a_ private firm, at 
would be eligible to take out a 
policy. At the 
the government would 


one who is get 
reasonable 
rates, 
yovernment disaster 
same time, 
courage privately owned companies to 


insure property in areas threatened by 


tloods. 

The insurance plan, which Truman 
believes could pay for itself in the 
long run, would be directed by the 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation— 


a yovernment lending agency. 


Travel Ban 


Uncle Sam is taking steps to dis- 


from going to 
According to a 
all Soviet- 
out of 


American citizens. 


Americans 
lands. 
new State Department rule, 


courage 


Iron Curtain 


dominated countries 


bounds for 


are now 


most 





ae 


ISRAEL celebrates her 


f Ameri- 


restrictions: (1) A number o 

cans who have ventured into commu- 
nist lands in the past were locked be- 
hind bars; and (2) some pro-Soviet 
American visitors to Russia and her 
satellites have added fuel to Stalin’s 


anti-democratic machine 


by praising the 


propaganda 


communist system 


The new travel ban actually affects 
very few people, because the Soviets 
try to keep most Americans out of 


Only 


Russian- 


the lands under Russian control. 


3,500 U.S. citizens went to 
the last vear 
available. It 

that a 


Americans went to 


dominated lands in 1950 
for which 
is known, 


records are 


however, much 


smaller number of 


communist countries last year. 


Ties of Friendship 

















The State Department gives these Leaders of Greece and Turkey, the 
and other reasons for its new travel North Atlantic Treaty Oryanization’s 
First Actress: “When I came out on Captain: “I hope the next time I see 
the stage, the audience simply sat there you, you'll be a second lieutenant.” 
open-mouthed.” Private (flustered): “Yes, sir. Thank 
Second Actress: “Nonsense. They you, sir. The same to you, sir.” 
never yawn all at once. a 
* 
New Definition: A paratrooper is a 
An American was wandering in the soldier who climbs down trees that he 
desert dressed in a bathing suit. ,He never climbed up. 
finally ran into an Arab who blinked in 
amazement. * 
“IT am going to take a swim in the ey = 
ocean,” explained the American. “What's your name? the eee 
“Why,” the Arab replied, “the water’s @Sked the boy applying for a job. 
S00 miles from here.” “Ford—Henry Ford,” said the boy. 


exclaimed the 
beach!” 


“Eight hundred miles!” 
American. “Boy, what a 

















Kimoserne 





“Relax, mister. We'll let you know as 
soon as it shows up!” 


“Henry Ford, eh? 
known name.” 

“It should be,” 
been delive 


That’s a pretty well- 


replied the boy. “I’ve 
ring groceries in this town for 
nearly five years.” 


* 
A man was about ready to go to a 
political meeting. “I’m not prejudiced 


at all,” he told a friend. 
a perfectly open and 
listen to what 


“I’m going with 
unbiased mind to 


I’m convinced is pure 
rubbish.” 
* 
Proud Parent: “Why, Junior is only 
three and he can spell his name back- 


wards.” 
Skeptical Neighbor: ‘“That’s 
ing. What’s his name?” 
Parent: “Otto.” 


interest- 


Independence Day. 
soldiers marched in a parade in Tel-Aviv April 30 in observ- 


The women 





East. 

newest members, are strengthening 
the ties of friendship between thei 
countries. Officials of the two north- 
eastern Mediterranean lands have al- 
ready agreed on joint defenses along 
the boundaries which they share h 
Soviet-controlled Bulgaria. Now 
Greece and Turke ure vorking out 
trade agreements with each other, and 
they hope to act as a team on all out- 
standing foreign policy matters 

The two nations, which have a com 
bined force « f some 700,000 men under 
arms, are proving to the world that 
former enemies can become good 


Turks were 


many 


The Greeks and 
opponents for 
fight off her’ 
The 

mained on unfriendly terms almost 
until the start of World War II, 
though Greece won independence from 


friends. 
bitter centuries, 


as Greece tried to Turkish 


conquerors, two nations re- 


even 


her neighbor in the 1800's. 


For Teachers Only! 


The May 12th The Civie 
Leader stated that copies of the pam- 
phlet “Political Parties and Presiden- 
tial Nominations” available 
on request to the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project, 


issue of 


were free 


Teachers College, Colum- 


bia University, New York 

We have since learned that the price 
of the pamphlet is 30 cents per copy. 
We regret this error and hope that 
it has net inconvenienced too many 
readers of The Civie Leader. 


World Glimpses 


Hungary, satellite 


So- 


one of Russia’s 
countries, 
viet 
the 
Russians. 


is being scolded by the 
falling behind 
schedule 


government for 
the 
Now, according to news re- 
ports which have leaked through the 
Iron Curtain, Stalin’s representatives 
are demanding that every able-bodied 
person in 


production set by 


Hungary work longer and 
harder than ever before to help boost 
the land’s farm and output. 
Even children over six years of age, 
it is reported, are being asked to work 
in fields and shops after school. 

The Belgian Congo is looking for- 
ward to first 
Four Belgian brothers are now taking 
an entire road show to the big African 
land. Using 15 heavy trucks to move 
their equipment, the plan 


factory 


seeing its real circus. 


Belgians 


ance of the fourth birthday of the Jewish state in the Middle 
Israel’s people are rapidly building a modern nation. 


to go on a Circus tour thi h much 
of the steaming Conge 

Canada is going on at ill t hunt 
for minerals this mme} The Ca- 
nadian government plans t nd it 
SO or more special survev teams to 
search for metals, parte ' hose 
needed for defense prod or Larye 
numbers of private prospectors, t 
are getting ready to hunt f minet 
als In vast res that are thet ! 
inhabited or parsel a lated 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence helou nate} 


rhe 

talicized word with the following 
word or pl ase whose neaningd s 
most nearly the same. Correct an- 
swers are giten on page s, ¢ mn 4. 

1. Tariffs have been wrevalent 
prév‘ii-lént) in world trade for ma 
vears a increasing D existing 
venerally = (« troublesome a ce 
creasing 

2. Other nations say our trade pol 
icy negates (né-gits’) our European 
Recovery Program. a speeds up 
b helps ¢) cancels out (d) bolsters 

3. It is doubtful that wnanimity 
(you’ni-nim’‘i-ti) will ever be reached 
in the trade dispute. a) peace (b 
partial agreement ri the end (d 
complete agreement. 

1. Some lawmakers feel we are ir- 


revocably i-rév’6-ki-b! committed 


to reciprocal trade agreements. (a) 
unalterably (b) temporarily (¢c) un- 
fortunately (d) luckily. 

5. More and more weapons are be- 
ing made with fissionable (fish’im-ih- 
b’l) materials. a) hard (b) light 


weight (c) scarce (d) atom-splitting. 


6. In a sense the atom bomb is the 








progenitor pro én‘it-tér of the hy- 
drogen bomb. (a) opposite (b) basis 
c) ancestor (d) fuse. 

7. Nations using atom bombs can 
expect retaliation  (ré-t4l’i-d-shiin 
a) the same act in return (b peace 
feelers (c) defeat (d) victory. 

Tariff comes from the old Arabic 
term tarrif which meant notification. 


So now when a nation lists 
imports, it notifies other 
the tax. 


tariffs on 


countries of 
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THE PRINCIPAL ITEMS that made up our trade with foreign countries in 1950 and 1951 . 


Foreign Trade 


Concluded from page 1) 


The principal one is the import tariff 
This is 
a country For example, for each 
British kind 
brought into this country to sell, a 


a tax placed on goods entering 


bicvele of a certain 


tax of $2.50 must be paid. American 


typewriters shipped to Britain are 
subiect to a tariff of about $5.00 each. 
Most 


tariffs for many years 


countries have used import 


Thousands of 
articles are subject to such” taxes 
tariffs 


revenue for a country 


Some produce considerable 
Others are 
used mainly to protect a nation’s In- 
dustries from foreign competition. In 
the latter case, the tariff on foreign- 
produced articles is set high enough so 
that it keeps from 
entering the country in any quantity 


these products 
to compete with similar articles made 
it home 

Another trade barrier is the quota 
svstem. This restricts the amount of 
goods that a country can import. Once 
the quota has been filled, no more of 
that particular item can be imported 
during the 12-month period 


What has been the U.S policy CO 


’ - , . > 
cerning tariffs and other such devices 


We have imposed tariffs throughout 
After World War I, 
tariffs rose to generally high levels, 
but in 1934 this trend was reversed 
The Reciprocal Trade Act of that year 
ithorized the President to make sep- 
other 


our history. 


arate trade agreements with 
countries, whereby we agreed to lower 
duties on foreign articles in exchange 


for concessions pertaining to our 
products 

In effect, the President said to other 
“The United States will lower 


your 


nations 
its tariff on 
land if vou 
certain articles produced in the United 


products made it 


will lower your tariff on 


States.” 

Since 1934 we have made reciprocal 
trade agreements with 53° nations. 
More than 80 per cent of our normal 
foreign trade is carried on with these 
countries We have also taken part 


World 


were 


in several conferences since 


War II 


Where further 


steps 


taken to reduce barriers to trade. 


Since we started the trade-agree- 
ments program, our tariffs on imports 
Mean- 


while, the value of our trade with other 


have declined substantially. 
lands has increased about five times. 
It is impossible to say just how much 
of this 
about by the removal of trade barriers, 


increase has been brought 
economists feel that the 
lowering of tariffs has helped in mak- 


but most 


ing us a big merchant-nation. 


Is ow 


healthy one? 


present trade situation a 


Many officials think it is not. It is 
not good, they say, to have a big sur- 
plus of exports over imports—at least, 
for a long period of vears. Such a 
surplus, it is held, may harm us in the 
long run. Here is the reason why: 

In order to buy from us, other coun- 
They earn 

selling goods and 
However, if we buy 
less from them than they buy from us, 
they soon run out of dollars. Since 
they do not have the money to buy 


tries must earn dollars. 
these dollars by 


services to us. 


from us, our sales abroad eventually 
drop off. 

In other words, trade is a two-way 
street. A fair degree of balance be- 
tween imports and exports is what a 
country needs if trade is to flourish. 

The need for a thriving trade is well 
illustrated in the case of Western Eu- 
Over the past few vears we have 
trving to get Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and other nations on 
their feet. One of the big difficulties 
has been to remedy the dollar shortage 
that exists in most of these lands. To 
make up for this shortage, we have 
had to give these lands billions of 


rope. 


been 


dollars. 

We realize that we cannot continue 
to give money at this rate. Conse- 
quently, we have stressed that Europe 
must earn its way as quickly as pos- 
increasing production and 
selling abroad more of the products 
We have 
European businessmen here 


sible by 


of its farms and factories. 
brought 
to acquire American “know how” in 
stepping up production, and we have 
urged them to increase the sale of 
goods to countries, including 
make payment in 


their 
ours, which can 


dollars. 


How has the trade 


working out? 


program been 


Most of the nations of Western Eu- 
rope have been chalking up encourag- 
ing progress in increasing trade. Both 
France and Britain are now exporting 
goods valued more than 60 per cent 
higher than their exports in prewar 
years. 
nations 
are still selling less to us than they 
buy from us. The dollar shortage is 
still a big problem. To solve it, these 
lands must push their sales higher. 
Several of the countries are now claim- 
ing that we are making it very diffi- 
cult for them to get back on their feet 
again. 


However, most European 


They say that we are changing 


our policies by permitting trade bar- 
riers to rise once more. 


taken 


What 


place in our trade policies? 


recent changes have 


Congress has approved a number of 
restrictions on trade over the past few 
For example, any American 
producer who claims his business 
suffers because of imports can have a 
hearing before the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission. If he proves that his busi- 
ness has been injured through the 
competition of foreign-made goods, the 
commission may withdraw any lowered 
tariff set by a reciprocal agreement 
with another nation. 

Another restriction pertains to the 
dairy industry. The importation of 
cheese and other dairy products is for- 
bidden when such imports would affect 
domestic production. 

These and other restrictions have 
curbed trade considerably with certain 
countries. For example, the sale of 
Italian cheese in this country has re- 
cently been cut drastically by the 
restrictions on dairy products. While 
Italian cheese represents only a very 
small percent of the total amount of 
cheese consumed in this country, it is 
one of Italy’s biggest export items. 

In the past vear, the Tariff Commis- 
sion has received complaints on an 
increasing number of items imported 
from abroad. It is now looking into 
complaints of foreign competition 
from American makers of such prod- 
motorcycles, and 


years. 


ucts as_ bicycles, 


pottery. 


What argument is put forth in favor 


of restrictions on trade? 


Groups who favor restrictions on 
imports generally say: 

“It is not fair to let foreign products 
come into this country and take the 
market from American producers. If 
the importation of foreign-made items 
were not restricted, some American 
firms would be forced out of business, 
for they often cannot produce goods 
at as low a price as foreign manufac- 
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turers “ho can use low-salaried labor. 
“For example, take pottery. With 
cheap labor, Italy can produce pottery 
and sell it here at lower prices than 
U. S. manufacturers can offer. Cer- 
tainly we cannot cut the wages of U.S. 
workers—and their living standards 
to meet such competition. The only 
solution is to restrict the importation 


of such products.” 


What are the views of foreign gov- 
ernments on rising trade barriers in 


the Um 


¥ States? 


In recent weeks, several govern- 
ments have protested to the United 
States over the growing restrictions. 
They include Italy, Great Britain, and 
Belgium. These nations say: 

“During the past few years, Amer- 
ica has spent millions of dollars help- 
ing us get our economy back to normal 
and checking communism. U. S&S. 
officials have encouraged us in numer- 
ous Wavs to increase our sales in their 
country as a means of getting dollars. 
They have, in effect, ‘opened the door’ 
and shown us the huge American 
waiting to buy our products. 

that we are making a start 
increasing our exports, the 


market 
But n 
toward 
United States is shutting the door in 


our faces! Increasing trade restric- 
threatening to defeat the 


S. is urging. 


tions ar 
very program the U. 

ig) r attempt to expand trade 
fails, it will very likely undo all that 
has been accomplished since the war 
in builai 
of the goods we sell abroad do not 
compete seriously with those made in 
the United States. They are products 
in wh we specialize. At any rate, 
it doesn’t hurt Americans any more 
for our goods to be sold in their 
than it does for their products 
to be sold in ours. They should at 
least be willing to buy as much from 
is as they sell to them.” 


+ up our economies. Most 


countrys 


other lar 


What *s the solution to this difficult 
probler 

The whole question of trade barriers 
is a highly controversial one. How- 
ever, there are certain facts which 
offer no possibility for argument. 

Certainty, if foreigners cannot in- 
crease their sales in this country, they 
will have to cut down on their pur- 
chases of American products. In such 
a case, many of our farmers and cer- 
tain of our industries—the ones that 
sell large quantities of their products 
abroad—will be seriously hurt. Their 
sales to foreigners will be reduced. 

On the other hand, it is also a fact 
that many American industries and 
some farmers will have a harder time 





selling their goods in the face of 
greater foreign competition. So the 
big question boils down to this: “Will 
more people be hurt than will be 
helped by low tariffs?” 

These are the basic facts which our 
government leaders will have to face 
in settling the matter. A step recently 
taken by Belgium underlines the ur- 
gency of the problem. 

Last month Belgium announced that 
she mizht soon restrict the sale of 
U. S. wax within her borders. She 
took 


has restri 





his step because our government 
ted the sale of Belgian fur 
(used making hats) in the U. S. 

Neither fur nor wax (used for pro- 
tecting automobile bodies) is a major 
trading item. However, the incident 
ant, for it might be the fore- 
runner of further trade restrictions. 
If so, all nations, including ours, which 
depend to a considerable extent on 
foreign trade for their prosperity, may 


ER Bier 
IS SIgMli 


have hard sledding ahead. 








THE BODYGUARD is keeping watch over Hernan Siles Suazo, one of the leaders 
of Bolivia’s revolution last month. The revolutionaries overthrew a military 


dictatorship. Unrest continues, however. So bodyguards are quite necessary. 


Mountainous Bolivia 


The South American Country Has Had a Turbulent Political 


History. Its Prosperity Depends upon Mining. 


unable to serve the needs of the Bo- 
livians. 
ried on in La Paz, where the govern- 
ment is located. Many of the nation’s 
roads are very poor and there is little 


HEN the citizens of La Paz, 

Bolivia, were awakened by the 
sound of gunfire on the morning of 
April 9, they discovered that a revolu- 
tion was taking place. Within three 
days, the government of their troubled 
country fell into the hands of a new 
regime, the National Revolution Party, 
or MNR. 

Even though the nation is now con- 
trolled by the strong MNR, Bolivians 
expect little real permanence in the tion. Most of them are unable to read 
or write, and they have practically no 
People of 
purely European descent are in a very 
small minority, but they control the 
nation’s political and economic life. 

Mountainous’ Bolivia is entirely 
land-locked, and about 80 per cent of 
its 4 million people live on a high 
plateau in the western part of the 
nation. In the east is a hot, humid 
lowland. The whole country is about 
as large as Texas, Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas combined. 

Paz Estenssoro has promised the 
Bolivians that he will take the tin 
mines from their present owners and 
make them the property of the nation’s 
people. This “nationalization” pro- 
gram is the main political issue in 
Jolivia today. Many observers think 

Other observers argue that the re- - Paz Estenssoro cannot seize the mines 
volt occurred because Bolivia’s govern- and keep them running profitably. 
Bolivian prosperity depends upon tin 
to a great extent. 


Most manufacturing is car- 


railway mileage. 
Ancient Incas 


Indians, whose ancestors belonged 
to the ancient Inca Empire, make up 
the largest part of Bolivia’s popula- 


government, for their country has 
been having frequent revolutions ever 
since its liberation from the Spaniards 
in 1825. No elected Bolivian president 
has ever served out his full term. 

The latest revolution gave the presi- 
dency to soft-spoken Victor Paz Es- 
tenssoro, a former economics profes- 
sor. Paz Estenssoro led the race in a 
presidential election just a year ago, 
but he did not get the majority needed 
in an election. A military group seized 
power after the balloting. 


voice in the government. 


Reasons for Outbreak 
As to the reasons for this spring’s 
revolution, many people say that Paz 
Estenssoro, who had been in exile, was 
determined to have the office he so 
narrowly missed last year. 


ment got into serious financial trouble 
when U. S. purchases of Bolivian tin 
were halted following a price dispute. 














The price deadlock continues. BRAZIL 400m: 
The fact remains that Bolivia is a BOLIVIA 
: IVIA 
poor country with an unstable govern- yee 
ment and with numerous difficult eco- BRAZIL 


nomic and social problems. Many of 
the land’s inhabitants undergo extreme 
hardship and poverty. Although most 
of the people are farmers, very little 
of the country’s ground is fit for culti- 
vation. Working with the most primi- 
tive tools, the Bolivians manage to pro- 
duce some grain, cotton, tobacco, sugar 
cane and a few other crops. Cattle, 
sheep, and llamas are also raised. But 
production of food is insufficient and 
Bolivia must import wheat and rice. 


PARAGUAY 
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Manufacturing has progressed 
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BOLIVIA, scene of a recent revolt 


somewhat in recent vears, but it is still 


Care Contributors 


Aid Overseas 


ERE are some more schools and 

organizations that have recently 
donated foreign-aid tool gifts through 
CARE, Ine. 





Huntington High, Huntington, W. Va. 
Whitehall High, Whitehall, N. Y. 
Loveland High, Loveland, Colo. 
Spooner High, Spooner, Wis. 
Monticello High, Monticello, Ark. 
Antigo Senior High, Antigo, Wis. 
Walton High, De Funiak Springs, Fla 
St. John Central High, Bellaire, Ohio 
Haslett Agricultural School, Haslett, 
Mich. 
Piedmont High, Piedmont, Calif. 
Kankakee Senior High, Kankakee, Ill 
Luther L. Wright High, Ironwood, 
Mich. 
Sanger Union High, Sanger, Calif. 
Plant City Senior High, Plant City 
Fla. 


Alamogordo 
y. M. 





Schools, Alamogordo, 


Isthmian Pacific Chapter, Natl. Honor 
Society, Balboa, Canal Zone. 

Brighton High, Rochester, N. Y. 

Clinton High, Clinton, Ind. 

Borger Senior High, Borger, Tex. 

Penn Yan Academy and Junior High, 
Penn Yan, N. Y 

American History Class, Raleigh 

Broadwater County High, 
Mont. 

Cisco High, Cisco, Tex. 

Future Farmers, Westfield, N. Y. 

Elkton High, Elkton, Md. 

Watertown High, Watertown, N. Y. 

Harrisburg Township High, Hart 
burg, Il. 

Freshman Class, Cedar Springs, Mic 

Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, 
Conn. 

Woodward High, Toledo, Ohio. 

Memorial High, Ely, Minn. 

Wadsworth High, Wadsworth, Ohio. 

Puyallup High, Puyallup, Wash 

Miami Edison Senior High, Miami 
Fla. 

Kohler High, Kohler, Wis. 

Liberty High, Pratt, Kans. 

Wichita North, Wichita, Kans. 
School, West 





Scattergood Branch, 
Iowa. 

Woodbury High Chapter, Natl. Honor 
Society, Woodbury, N. J. 

Central City Schools, Central City, 
Nebr. 

Douglas County High, Douglasville, Ga 

Junior-Senior High, Alexandria, Ind 

Bonneville High, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

Valley Senior High, Fairview, Il. 

Astoria High, Astoria, Ore. 

Eureka High, Eureka, Kans. 

Mt. Vernon Township High, Mt. Ver- 
non, Ill. 

Future Farmers, Kearney Senior High, 
Kearney, Nebr. 

Youth Fellowship, Centennial E.U.B. 
Church, Johnstown, Penn. 

Future Farmers, Cedar Springs High, 
Cedar Springs, Mich. 

Junior Class, Sturgis, Mich. 

Wellington High, Wellington, Kar 

Crowley High, Crowley, La. 

Mount Carroll 
Mount Carroll, Ill 

Calumet High, Chicago, Il. 

Decatur Senior High, Decatur, Ala. 

Rayen School, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Pontiac High, Pontiac, Mich. 

Montgomery High, Montgomery, W 
Va. 

Needham B. Broughton High, Raleigh, 
N. C. 


Community High, 


University High, Iowa City, Iowa 
Room 304, Albany High, Albany, N. ¥ 
Senior Hi-Y, 
bus, Ga. 
Sparta High, Sparta, Wis. 
Fallbrook High, Fallbrook, Calif. 


Columbus High, Colun 


A $10 donation wil] buy four hand- 
tools—a pitchfork, weeding hoe, mat 
tock, and shovel. For $17.50, CARE 
can send a plow. Contributions may 
be sent to CARE, Inc., Dupont Circle 
Building, Washington 6, D. ¢ 
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Career for Tomorrow 


As a Commercial Artist 


Nyasa art is applied to the 
work of persons who make the 
drawings that are used in advertise- 
ments, catalogues, books, magazines, 
and the like. 

The ability to draw well is the first 
requirement for a successful career in 
this field. Beyond that, to go into the 
work, you must have imagination and 
the ability to work quickly and pains- 
takingly. 

As a young artist you may begin 
to prepare for your career while you 
are in high school. You should take 
whatever art are available, 
and you should get as broad an edu- 
cational background as __ possible. 
Courses in English, history, literature, 
mathematics, 


courses 


and  science—particu- 


all are useful. 
Beyond High School 


Whether or not 
tinue your training beyond high school 
will depend upon your financial situa- 
tion, the openings that present them- 
selves, and the amount of art study 
vou have had along the way. In gen- 
eral, the more education you can get 
the better off you will be. 


larly biology 


you want to con- 


If you go to college, vou should take 
work in drawing, painting, and the 
like, as well as courses in history and 
appreciation of art. In addition, vou 
can broaden your general background 
by studying history, languages, litera- 
ture, and similar subjects. 


If you go to an art school, you will 
study such subjects as layout, letter- 
ing, design, materials, and techniques. 
You will also have a course in the basic 
principles of salesmanship—a course 
that will help you sell your drawings. 

Actually your education will con- 
tinue throughout your career, for you 
never have too much general 
knowledge and you must keep up with 
developments in art itself. 

Some commercial artists work in- 
dependently and are known as free- 
lance artists. They take on special 
assignments or draw pictures and then 
try to sell them. These artists have a 
great deal of freedom, but they often 
work long hours and do not have an 
assured income, 

Other commercial artists are regu- 
larly employed by department stores, 
advertising agencies, newspapers, 
magazines, book publishers, and simi- 
lar organizations. Often these artists, 
and the free-lancers as well, specialize 
in one kind of work or another. One 
may do only lettering, another may 
concentrate upon filling in the back- 
grounds for drawings, a third may do 
only layout, and so on. 

Beginning commercial artists usu- 
ally earn about $30 to $50 a week. The 


can 


salaries of experienced artists vary a 
great deal. Some earn about $3,000 a 
vear, while much as 
$10,000 a commercial 


others earn as 
vear. A few 
artists may earn more. 





COMMERCIAL ARTISTS work in a 
field that has been expanding 


If your talent is only a mediocre one, 
if you are afraid of competition, or if 
you lack determination and drive, you 
had better not try to be a commercial 
artist. The field is usually over- 
crowded and the path to success a hard 
one to travel. 

Two pamphlets discussing this work 
can be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 5 cents each. Both are en- 
titled ‘Commercial Artist.” 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 


Have you ordered copy of 
Careers for Tomorrow, by Carrington 
Shields? It can be 
from the Civic Education Service, Inc., 
1733 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. $1.50 per copy, with a 10 per 
cent discount on orders of 5 or more. 


your 


purchased now 





Historical Backgrounds - - The Atomic Age 


HE Atomic Age in which we live is 
generally considered to have begun 
the first 
r atomic pile was put into 
operation. But the roots of the new 
age are embedded deeply in the past. 
100 B. C., a Greek 
taught that 
atoms— par- 
Few people 


on December 2, 1942, when 


reactor ¢ 


As long ago as 
philosopher, Democritus, 
all matter is made up of 
ticles too small to be seen. 
took the idea seriously, but it was kept 
alive through the ages. 

Finally, at the beginning of the 19th 
century, the old idea began to take on 
new significance. In 1808 John Dal- 
ton, an Englishman, advanced the 
theory that everything is made up of 
basic chemicals or elements, each com- 
posed of its own particular kind of 


atom. A few years later, Michael 
Faraday, another Englishman, dis- 
covered that the atom carries some 


kind of electric charge. 

Later in the century, in 1896, a 
French scientist, Henri Becquerel, ac- 
cidentally discovered that uranium 
gives off rays strong enough to affect 
photographic plates. The next year 
another scientist discovered the elec- 
tron—a_ particle smaller than the 
atom; and a year later Marie Curie 
and her husband, Pierre, discovered 
radium, a substance that gives off 24% 
million times as many rays as pure 
uranium does. Later, Ernest Ruther- 
ford of England decided that radium 
and uranium gave off rays of energy 
because their atoms were changing in 
some manner. 

Developments than came along more 
rapidly. Albert Einstein, the German- 
born mathematician, suggested that 
energy and matter are only different 
forms of the same thing, and developed 


an equation to show the relation be- 
tween the two. 

The next milestone came when 
Rutherford performed the first atom- 
smashing experiment. This scientist 
had already found that the atom is 
made up of positive and negative 
electric particles. In 1919, he used 
radium rays to split the nuclei of ni- 
trogen atoms and found that energy 
was released. 


A Cyclotron 


Ten later, the first atom- 
smashing machine, the cyclotron, was 
invented by E. O. Lawrence of the 
University of California. The first 
uranium atom was split by Otto Hahn, 
in Germany, in 1938. 

Experimentation in the United 
States was stepped up by events that 
took place the next year. Early in 


years 





ALBERT EINSTEIN, the famous 
physicist. His theories helped scientists 
who developed atomic energy. 


1939, Hahn’s assistant, a woman scien- 
tist named Lise Meitner, fled from 
Nazi Germany to Sweden. She re- 
ported the German success in obtain- 
ing energy by dividing the nucleus of 
the uranium atom. American 
tists carried out the experiments she 
had described. 

Professor Einstein, who was then in 
this country, studied the reports made 
by Dr. Meitner and wrote President 
Franklin Roosevelt that they led him 
to believe the Germans would try to 
make an atomic bomb. Roosevelt al- 
most immediately appointed a com- 
mittee to look the matter, and 
from its work came an experimental 
project in which refugee scientists 
from Europe worked with American 
scientists. 

This project developed the world’s 
first reactor or atomic pile—a device 
in which atoms are split. The reactor 
was built at the University of Chicago, 
and, on December 2, 1942, 
Fermi, an Italian scientist, gave the 
command which set the pile into 
action. Control rods were pulled from 
the pile and uranium atoms began 
splitting in rapid succession. They 
gave off energy in the form of intense 
light and heat. 

While the Atomic 
this reactor was put 


scien- 


into 


Enrico 


Age began when 
into operation, it 
not until 1945 that the atomic 
bomb was perfected. An experimental 
bomb was set off in New Mexico on 
July 16, and two were dropped on 
Japanese cities in August. 

Since that time research into mili- 
tary and civilian uses of atomic energy 
has continued, but the world has found 
that the new age presents critical 
problems (see page 1 article). 


was 





Study Guide 











Atomic Energy 


1. Why have our armed forces re- 
cently been using large troor nits in 
connection with atom bomb tests? 

2. How may our possession of such 
weapons as atomic artillery serve to pre- 


vent a world war? 
3. In what ways are America’s armed 






services now planning to atomic 
engines? 

4. About how many people this 
country are employed on atomic projects? 

5. Tell of the plan which cur nation 
has proposed for limitation of atomic and 
other weapons. What is Russia’s posi- 
tion on the disarmament issue? 


6. Give an example of how radioactive 


isotopes are used in scientific research. 

7. List some of our nation’s major 
atomic installations. 

Discussion 

1. The statement is often ade that 
our atomic weapons constitute main 
reason why Russia _ has ~ already 
started a world war. Do you believe this 
to be the case? Explain your position. 

2. Can you suggest any improvements 
in the disarmament plan that gov- 
ernment advocates? If so, are 
they? 

World Trade 
1. Compare the sales and } hases of 


the United States overseas last year. 











2. What are some of the de which 
cut down the amount of t among 
nations? 

3. How did U. S. trade policies change 
beginning in 1934? 

4. Why do some officials ti at our 
present trade situation is ea q 

5. Why have we been ene ging Eu- 
ropean nations to do more business with 
one another? 

6. What restrictions have gone into 
effect on foreign trade in the past few 
years? 

How do U. S. er ups ia g re- 
strictions On Imports support posi- 
tion? 

8. What are the views of : gn gov- 
ernments on rising U. S. trade barriers? 
Discussion 
_1. Do you think that the procal 
Trade Agreements program has been 
harmful or beneficial to the nation as a 

whole? Give reasons for your views. 


2. If you are opposed to reased for- 


eign sales in this country, w) would 
you do, if anything, to enable other coun- 
tries to continue buying goods from us 
on the present scale? 
Mi 
iscellaneous 

1, What important job does ordon 
Dean hold? 

» 


2. Why, according to farm 

there a shortage of potatoes? 

3. For what purpose is Leopold Fig], 
» 


CaGers, 1S 


Austria’s leader, visiting the U. S 
4. Briefly describe President 
proposed flood insurance plan. 


5. What is the 


Truman’s 


; purpose of the sug- 
gested Fair Trade laws? Why are some 
people for, and others against, such legis- 


lation? 
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Pronunciations 


Hernan Siles Suazo—ir-nahn’ see-lés 
suah’z6 
Victor Paz Estenssoro—vic-tawr pahz 


és'ten-sore’6 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) existing generally; 2. (¢) can- 
cels out; 3. (d) complete agreement; 4. 
(a) unalterably; 5. (d) atom-splitting; 
6. (c) ancestor; 7. (a) the same act in 
return. 








